HADDON   HALL

ceased to be a ' museum piece ' and became once more the
home of the Rutlands.

The Manor of Haddon, with that of Bakewell, was given by
the Conqueror to his illegitimate son, William Peverel.    By
his grandson, Haddon was let on knight service to the family
of Avenel, passing thence by marriage to the Vernons, with
whom the greater part of the history of the building is con-
nected.   Of the Norman house, all that remains is part of the
Chapel and the foundations of some of the walls.   In general
character the house is of the fourteenth century, with the ad-
ditions and embellishments of later periods.   A curious feature
of the house is that being built on rising ground, the buildings
of the two courtyards are on different levels, terraced and
approached by flights of steps.    The core of the fourteenth
century house was the Banqueting Hall, which now seems small
in relation to the rest of the building.    To this, extensive
additions were made in the next century by Sir Richard
Vernon, Speaker of the House of Commons and friend of
Prince Arthur.    Tradition asserts that the Prince stayed at
Haddon before his marriage to Catherine of Aragon.   It was,
however, in the life time of Sir George, the last of the male
Vernons, that the house assumed its present appearance.   Sir
George's position in Derbyshire and his open-handed hospitality
earned him the title of ' King of the Peak '.   Such hospitality
demanded further building.   Accordingly the whole range of
kitchen buildings and offices and the suite of rooms between
the Hall and the Chapel were erected, the dining-room was
panelled, while the Long Gallery, Haddon's greatest glory, was
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